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Art Notes. 

ANENT the monument question, the following by M. H. Spielmarin in the 
l London Graphic is to the point and well worth quoting. He is 
referring to English sculpture, but much of it applies to our memorial art 
as well. ; 

Speaking of memorial sculpture, he laments the almost unbroken suc- 
cession of mere portrait busts and statues chosen to perpetuate the memory 
of the dead rather than the ideal sculpture which would at the same time be 
of artistic significance. 

"The majority of us," says Mr. Spielmann, "or at least that inevitable 
so-called ' committee ' of taste which springs into existence when a monu- 
mental work of a public character is commissioned (the bane of sculptors 
and the curse and blight of the art of sculpture), persist in regarding the 
art only as a means for carving a gentleman in marble or casting him in 
bronze; and if he be of particular importance in his day we hoist him up 
on to a column, with a spike through his head by way of lightning conduc- 
tor, to where we cannot see him; or place him, a sooty object, in a public 
place where we do not want to; and then we imagine that we have requited 
the art of sculpture for the fancied delights that we think we have derived 
from it. 

' ' In fact it is portraiture, whether in painting or sculpture, and not art 
itself, that we love. 

Now, for memorial art, sculpture stands supreme alike by its dignity, 
solemnity and suggestiveness of imperishability, and above all, for its capa- 
bility, in the hands of a true artist, of showing not merely the outer man as 
he was, but, what for true portraiture is of infinitely greater importance, the 
inner man, his character and characteristics, his achievements and aims, 
whether man of action or man of intellect; while by the very manner in 
which the artist thinks out and elaborates his symbolical group he may 
indicate how far his subject achieved his life's object, and exactly in what 
manner he was esteemed by his fellow-countrymen. 

"All this and more is possible to the imaginative sculptor, yet our 
matter-of-fact commercial-minded committees steadily repress any truly 
artistic expression, their one main governing idea being the production of a 
portrait, with due regard to keeping down the expense. Things, indeed, 
seemed latterly to have come to such a pass that the art of sculpture which 
' had added another terror to death ' could only hope to afford some com- 
pensation in special cases — as in that of Lord Napier of Magdala (see his 
effigy in Trafalgar Square!)— not by erecting another statue to him when 
he died, but by taking the former one down in his honor." 
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Why are we not all getting our portraits painted as a legacy for our 
children? A certain portrait by Romney, dated 1789, sold recently in 
London for ^3, 500. The artist received £63 for it from the sitter. 

The Chantrey Bequest purchase this year is " The Lament of Icarus," 
by Mr. H. J. Draper. There is a reproduction of it in "British Art 
for the Year," published by the Studio, which suggests something very 
distinguished. 

The jury of the International Art Exhibition at Vienna awarded eight 
gold medals to British and American exhibitors. Gold medals of the first 
class were bestowed on Edwin A. Abbey for his "Hamlet"; to Arthur 
Hacker for ' ' The .Cloister of the World " ; to Onslow Ford for his statue 
' ' Echo ' ' ; and to Alexander Harrison (who by the way was not represented 
in this year's Royal Academy), for his "Arcadia." 

According to the English Art Journal, America's position in the art 
world has been further consolidated by the promotion of Mr. Abbey to full 
academic honors. The eminent artist's advance has been made at a very 
opportune time, and there can be no doubt that the versatile genius of the 
draftsman and painter has thoroughly merited the result of the ballot. Mr. 
Waterlow, Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Swan and Mr. Murray were close up in 
the voting, and these painters will probably be near the mark on a future 
occasion. Mr. Abbey's rapid advance is even more remarkable than Mr. 
Sargent's, Mr. Sargent was elected an associate in 1894, and received full 
honors in 1897. Mr. Abbey's associateship dates from 1896. 

The sword of honor which will be the gift of the nation to Rear- Admiral 
Dewey is nearly finished. Tiffany & Co., New York, are fashioning it, 
and their chief designer, Paulding Farnham, will be credited with its design. 
It is made of steel and 22-carat gold, and is very elaborate and suggestive 
in its detail. 

The Magazine of Art quotes these words of Sir Edward Burne-Jones: 
" I paint my pictures," he said, "and I send them out into the world on 
their little lives like so many naked little St. Sebastians, to be picked and 
pierced with the arrows of the critics. Ah, the critics, my friend ! Until 
he is forty no artist can tell what is in him, so that criticism can only harm 
him, and after he is forty criticism cannot touch him." Then Burne-Jones 
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only repeated what stanch old Samuel Johnson once said: "Conceive a 
man who has written what he hopes will live troubling himself about a criti- 
cism which he knows will die ! " 

Paul Wayland Bartlett, with the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor in his buttonhole, has returned from Paris. He. brings with him a 
statue of Michael Angelo, of heroic size, which is destined for the rotunda 
of the National Library at Washington. The Henry-Bonnard Bronze 
Company will cast it, and it is hoped it will rest on its final pedestal by 
January i, 1899. 

It was at the Milwaukee Exposition, and this much was recorded : 

The prettiest comment heard was one made by a soldier lad who wore 
the uniform of Uncle Sam, and with a happy-faced maid on his arm was 
standing in front of the little group of military pictures. There is one 
showing a farewell scene between a private and his sweetheart, an old, old 
subject to be sure, but this one is painted with a fidelity to modern costume 
that just at this particular time makes it of unusual interest. The two 
young people looked at it intently, their faces growing suddenly serious. 
Then the soldier lad put his head down and said softly: 

"Just what we did last May, isn't it, little one? " 

And the girl's hand that had been resting on the blue coat sleeve stole 
downward until it rested in a big palm, and a girl's eyes brimmed over with 
tears as some one said: " But we'll never repeat it, will we, dear?" 

The Editor. 

THE municipal art movement is becoming very general. The old cities 
of Europe have awakened to the rule of democracy and are forming 
societies for the improvement of streets by more attractive billboards, more 
artistic lamp-posts, fountains, etc. Paris wants to supplant her street signs 
of white letters on blue enamel with something more artistic. (If we had 
signs in some of our cities that could even tell the names of the street we 
would be very thankful.) Chicago's street labeling seems to be in the 
hands of the Hub Clothing Company ! The Brussels Society, La Society 
de 1' (Euvre, furnishes suggestions on house decorations and festive parades, 
not alone to its members and friends but to affiliated societies. It is endeav- 
oring "to create emulation among artists by opening a practical field 
wherein their works will inspire general interest; to clothe public life with 



